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2—PEACE NEWS, August 4, 1961 


TERMS + Cash with order, 3d. per word, min 
24. 6d (Box No Is. eatia). Please don’t send stamps 
in payment, except for add pence. Address Box No. 
iuptics: Pence News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London, Ni 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 

/ MEETINGS 

MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
oilices, seat 10-40, very reasonable charges, re- 
feeshnient facilities, piano, Apply Uhe Warde, 5 
Caledonian Kd, King’s Cros, London, Nut. 

“THE CHALLENGE OF VINOBA MIAVE- 
Saint on the March.” | Speakers: Donald Groom, 
Sunday, Aupust 6, uf 6.30 pan, Friends House, 
Euston Roud, N.W.E. TAA oes ; 

UNILATERAL EISPENING MEETING, Audi- 
ence CND and other Empire Loyulist speaker, 
Fourth of series of listening meetings: uimed at 
breaking conference deadlocks by conscious listen- 
ing (0) opposed viewpoints. 7.300 pam, (Doors 
clase 7.45 a4 opening speech essential fo under- 
standing.) Friends House, Euston Rd, Tuesday, 
August 8. 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

GRASMERE, Westnorland Come to Rothay 
Bank, « comfortable vegetarian Guest House in 
the heart of the lovely Lake District, for imvigorat- 
ing holidays or for rest and relaxation. 20 years 
reputation for good food in plenty.  Proprictress: 
Isabe! James. Brochure on request. 

KPSWICK : Visit the Lake District, for your 
hatiday this year. Highficlh} Veuetarian Guest House, 
Vhe Heads, offers beautiful scenery, good foud, 
comfort and friendJy atmosphere. Yel, 508 or 
write—-Mr. and Mrs. Norman Lusby 

WELSH-SHKOPSHIRE border, 25 acres delightful 
siverside grounds. Peace with comfort Winifred 
and John Holland, Bryn Tanct Guest House, Lian- 
aantffraid, Moatgomeryalire. Brochure. 

PERSONAL 

ATTENTION ABSTAINERS, Motor Insurance 
Company insuring abstainers only offer amazingly 
low ratex. Up to SO per cent N.C.B. Details from 
Temperance Wtrokers, Jocal representatives in all 
ATGAR. Morris Hunter (PN), 33° Victoria Avenue, 
Southend-un-Sea, Esnex. 

CARPET FITTERS, cleaners and repairers. New 
carpets direct from wholesalers, Phone ; TEM 2776 
day time or FOR 3880 nights. Thames Carpet Co., 
16 New How, W.C.2 

DUPLICATING, 
(tapes, etc.), trunstatlng, : 
field Koad, London, N-I | ENTerprise 3324. 

iF YOU SHOP at au Co-op., please give this 
number when making your next purchase : 1336943 
Your dividend will Uien be gratefully received by 
the Seeretary, Peaco News, 5 Caledonian Rd, 
Loadon, NI 

LOST-—Canvas grip from 
Loch, Whitsun. | Mr, Papworth, 
EVill, andun, N.W.3. : 

MOTOR OUN : Petrol, Diesel, all grades, Whole- 
sale from 5 gallons, Snewin, 20° York Road, 
Worthing. 

PEACH NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.30 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
to Lo p.m. on Saturday. Voluntary work always 
available Pesco literature, books of all kinds, 
personal-commercial stationery, greetings cards, etc., 
on sale 

THE WORLD LEAGUE AGAINST VIVISEC- 
TION and for the protection of animals, oppascs 
all cruelty and violence. Details from 5 North 
View, S.W.19. : 

URGENT .—Voluntary helpers required at Peace 
News office, Wednesday evenings and Thursdav 
mornings, for packing and despatch of paper. 5, 
Caledonian Read, King’s Cross, London, N.1 

WAR RESISTURS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps, Please send to WRI, 48 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. ' 

WORLD-WIDE correspondence to exchange poli- 
tleal viewa/atamps. Write: A. Peachey, P.O, Box 
14, London, N.W.2, 

LITERATURE 


BOOKS ! BOOKS ! BOOKS !—Liats free on appli- 
cation to annister's, 4 Warwick Street, Worthing. 

CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 83. 9d., 12 months 178 
Box 1979, Caps Town, South Africa. 

VRRE INTRODUCTION. Send us the names 
and addresses of friendy likely to be interested in 
Peace News. They will receive comptimentury copies 
and an invitation to take eight weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for 2s. 6d. Peace News, § Caledonian 
Road, King's Croas, London, N 1. 

“RIBERTE," the Preach pacifist monthly. 168 
a your poyt free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Ro«wd, King's Cross, Londoa, N.1 

QUAKERISM, Information and literature re- 
specting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to Friends 
Home Service Ctlee., Friends House, Ruston Rd., 
London, N.W.I. ; ia 4. 

THE BAPTIST. PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP invites 
your support. Por details of membership write : 
Rey. Leslie Worsnip, 67 Loughborough Rd., Quorn, 


Leics 
THE BIGGEST BOOKSELLERS fn the world 
cannot supply more tilles than Housmana Bookshop, 
the Peace News booksellers, Make a point of 
visiting our new shop. or send your orders hy pew 
to § Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London, NI. 
YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE | by George King. 
This book telia the truth about people from other 
Janets wha are trying to prevent nuclear disaster 
tere on earth. Price 198, post free from Aetherius 
Society, 757 Pulham Road, London, S.W.6. 
EDUCATION 

SPRAKING ANID WRITING lessons (correspond- 
ence, visit) Sx, Dorothy Matthews, TA, 32. Prim- 
rose Hill Rd., London, N.W.3) PRimrose 5686. 


"verbatim shorthand, typing 
Mabel Lyles, 10 Beacons- 


Bedford van, Holy 
184 Haverstock 


FOR SALE 

PERSONAL & COMMERCIAL SPATIONERY : 
Manilla envelapes 6” x 34°—10s, 6d. 1,000 box: 
Y yy 4"~245. 6d. 1,000 box. White envelopes 
6" x 3y’-—178. 64d, 1,000 box. Many other nices/ 
stylee availahle. Plain postearda 28. 4d. 100; quarto 
bank paper 6a. S00 sheets Harley Dond Writing 
Fads ‘Las 6d. each. Postage extra, special quota- 
tlona for larger quantilies, All profits ta Peace 
News, Wrile or call Housmans. § Caledoman Road, 
King's Crosa, London, N.t.  (TERminus 8248.) 

SITUATIONS VACANT | 

PEACRK NPWS has opening for diatsibution and 
bookshop assistant. Initiative and reliability essen- 
tial, Five-day week. Written applications to Mansa- 
ger, Peace News, § Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 

VACANCY OCCURS FOR OKGANISER for the 
North of England for anti-vivisection society Hssen- 
tial qualifications ; (a) full sympathy with cause, (b) 
missionary veal, (c) ability to organise, address 
mieetings and drive car. Full knawledge of subject 
desirable bot not initially essential given willingness 
fo Jearn. Person appointed expected to reside in 
honss provided in York at reasonable rental, 
ae by letter to Assistant Secretary, NUAV, 
47 Whitehall, 8.W.1, 


Temporary victories for 
force and terror 
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By FENNER BROCKWAY, MP 
Chairman of the 


Wevemont for Colonial Freedom 


JLOLLOWING the fighting in Bizerta the Security Council has failed to get 
the necessary seven votes on any resolution on Tunisia, and the Afro- 
Asian group, with the support of the Communist bloc and some South Ameri- 


sans, WU almost certainly muster the 
fifty nation demand required for a 
meeting of the General Assembly. 
Unhappily, the West is again taking an 
indecisive line, playing right into the 
hands of the Communists. 

The case against France could not have 
beep clearer. It has refused to withdraw 
its troops, as requested by the Security 
Council, to the positions occupied before 
the shootings Its Commanding Officer at 
Bizerta declined to meet Mr. Hammarsk- 
jocld to discuss a  redisposition of the 
troops. General de Gaulle rejected an offer 
by Mr. Hammarskjoeld to visit Paris. The 
United Nations were defied and snubbed. 


Yet the West would not accept any con- 
demnation of France or the evacuation of 
the foreign bases in Tunisia, It rejected 
resolutions from Liberia, Ceylon and the 
United Arab Republic. It would go no 
further than give support to a mild Turkish 
resolution asking for an implementation of 
the earlier decision and for negotiations. 
Sir Patrick Dean, the British delegate, 
feebly remarked that the Security Council 
should “ indicate what should be done but 
not Jay down how.” 


I despair sometimes of the West. Presi- 
dent Bourguiba was pro-West. Nearly all 
Africa is neutralist, wishing to be indepen- 
dent of the Communist bloc as well as the 
Western bloc. I am one of those who 
applaud this attitude and want to see it 
maintained. But America and Britain re- 
peatedly put their allegiance to the West 
European Powers and to NATO before 
support for African freedom. 

Only this week the British Minister to 
Hungary walked out of a reception to 
President Nkrumah in Budapest because he 
said Ghana had “ languished for a hundred 


years under colonialist oppressors.” Jt is 
even suggested that T.ord Home, the 
Foreign Secretary, is to protest to the 


Ghana Government. What Olympian non- 
sense! The memories of the slave trade 
and of Nkrumah’s imprisonment, to men- 
tion only two oppressions, and the contrast 


Friday, Auguat 4 
LONDON, N.W.1s) Holy Trinity Church Hall, 
Clarence Rd,“ World Without War txhibition.”’ 


Suturday, August 4 
CLACTON-ON-SEA 1 Frienda Mtg Ho., Gran- 
ville Kd. (nr. railway station), Weadquarters for 
Wroshima Day project. From 7 am. onwards for 
Jeafleting and manning placards. CND, 

Satarday, August 5--Sunday, August 6 
GRAVESEND: $20) noon Sat.—12 noon Sun. 


Clock Tower. 24-hour silent vigil to commemorate 
Hiroshima. YCN®, 


Saturday, August S—Wednesday, Angust 9 
LANCASTER + Langthwaite House. Peace Know- 
ledge Poundation. Annual Conference and research 
Seminar, 


Saturduy, August S5—Saturduy, Auguat 12 

HARROGATE: Exhibition Nall. Esperanto Con- 
ference. Details from S. Lancaster. c/a 46a 
Universala Kongress de Esperanto, Harrogate, Yorks. 

‘ Sanday, August 6 

LEEDS: 2.18 p.m. War Memorial, Town tall. 
Silent pacifist, commemorative service with leaflet 
distribution Yorks PPU. 

LONDON, N.W.3¢ 2.30 pom. Whitestone Pond, 
Hampstead Heath. Open-air mtg. commemorating 
Hiroshima Bay. 3.30 to War Memorial for cere- 
mony of fluwer-laying, Rev. KR. WW. Thomas pre- 
siding. CND. 

LONDON, §.W.17 10.45 am. Birdcage Walk. 
Assemble for silent march to the Cenotaph and 
laying of wreath and vigil until noon for Fliroshima 
Day and dedication to peace. Commities of 100. 

Meaday, August 7 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE : 2.30 p.m. Beach Lawn 
nr. Sanatorium. CN Marsch to Knightstone Pier 
along front and return to Lawn for meeting at 4 
pe CND 


of Ghana's dynamic advance under self- 
government with the siothful development 
under British rule should temper the self- 
righteousness of our Ministers. 

But | was writing about ‘Tunisia. France 
has now to meet not only the loss of the 
sympathy towards her of the Tunisian 
people, which has been generous, but the 
rencwed opposition of the Algerian people, 
whose delegates have suspended the nego- 
tiations at Evian on the issue of the Sahara. 

It is to be hoped that an understanding 
wil be reached between Tunisia and 
Algeria, and indeed, Morocco, about the 
future of the Sahara. ‘Tunis has agreed to 
negottate with Algeria as soon as it be- 
comes independent. It is important that the 
Arab countries of North Africa should act 
logether, otherwise France will exploit any 
differences. Perhaps the Arab League 
could offer her services to assist agree- 
ment, 

* 


ZfR EDGAR WHITEHEAD has 


‘ had his triumph in Southern 
Rhodesia. He has won his referendum for 
the new Constitution, giving 2,750,000 


Africans 15 seats in the Legislature, con- 
trasted with SO seats for 275,000 Europeans. 
The General Strike called by the African 
National Democratic Party failed. Even the 
African mass mectings failed to mature. 
The one African success was the unofficial 
referendum in which they voted against the 
unfair constitution in their thousands, 

1 was intrigued by the Observer descrip- 
tion of Sir Edgar, “a grey-haired, lobster- 
pink man in open-necked shirt and glasses 
listening with bowed head to the wild 
plaudits of his supporters,” in his smoke- 
filled drawing room as the results come in, 
Sir Roy Welensky in the background, 
smiling massively paternal, like a proud 
parent at a prize giving. 

The scene is worth recording because in 
a few years’ time it will scem ironic. So 
will Sir Edgar's exultant phrase: “ African 
Nationalists have fallen flat on their faces— 
absolutely flat." The Prime Minister of 


DOUUUEAACEREA EAE 


Tuesday. August 8 
LONDON, N.W.11 7.30 p.m. Friends Ho., Euston 
Rd. Unilateral Listening Mig. Empire Loyalist 
speaker. Audience CND and others. Dr. R. Pinney. 


Thursday, August 10—Sunday, August 13 

LANCASTER: Peace Knowledge Foundation 
Summer School, Langthwaite Hse. "' Aspects of the 
Science of Peace"; Wilfred Wellock and other 
speakers, 

Friday, August #1--Sunday, August 13 

OXFORD: Friday, p.m.—Sunday, 1 p.m. 
Ruskin College: Weekend school on non-violence. 
Speakers ; Christopher Farley, Ralph Schoenman, 
Michael Randle, John Morris and others. Cost of 
weekend £2 10s. | Details from Committee of 100, 
13 Goodwin St.. N.4. ARChway 1239. 


Saturday, August 2 
READING ; JI am Friends Mtg. Ho. (2 Church 
St., off Lendon §t.). Bring and buy sevond-hand 
hooks. Bradfield YCND., 


Tuewasay. August 15 
LONDON, N.W.31 pm. 2 Keats Grove. 
‘Germany, Country of Crisis." Gordon Schaffer, 
Hermann Schroeder, Fred and Betty Datlas. Al} 
welcome. Hampstead CND. 
Thursday, Auguet 17 
LONDON, E.th: 8 p.m, Friends Mig. Ho., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone Join” Barnard: ** The High 
Court Action.” F.10 and E.11 PPU, 
briday, August 18 
BRISTOL: TAS to 91S pm. 20 Glenwood Rd, 


Henleaze, = Anticipated visit National Chairman : 
Trefor Kendall Davies, VPPU 
Sunday, August 26 
LONDON, S.W.t1 pm Air St. (behind 


Swan and Fdgar), Piccadilly. Poster Parade. 
minster CND. 
Monday, Auguel 21 
BIRMINGHAM: & p.m. 22] Vicarage Rd., Kings 
Heath. Mig. of Kings Heath & Cotteridge PPU 


Thareday, August 24 
LONDON, E.11; 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd, Leytonatone, Dorsle and Bill Gotch: 
* Coloured Slides of Vtaly and Switzerland.’ E.10 
and EH) PRU 


West- 


Southern Rhodesia has his triumph now. 
He will be submerged by history. 


Nevertheless, the African movement must 
consider the Iessons of its temporary. set- 
back. So must the African movement in 
Northern Rhodesia as it goes forward to 
Meet 2 similar crisis. 

Why did the unoflicial referendum 
succeed so impressively 2? Why did the 
strike and the call to demonstrate fail ? 

The strike failure repeated the failure in 
South Africa. The truth must not be 
shirked. ‘The Africans are so wretchedly 
poor that they cannot afford toa lose wages 
for even three days. In the towns it would 
mean actual hunger for the women and 
children in their homes, Nor can they risk 


unemployment. There are 40,000 unem- 
ployed Africans already in Southern 
Rhodesia. To strike would have meant for 


many of them the loss of their jobs. 

hey will do this under great personal 
emotion arising from an immicdiate act of 
human cruelty or injustice, perhaps for a 
wage demand in which they are intimately 
concerned, They did it spontaneously in 
South Africa after Sharpevilic, leaving their 
jobs, marching to Parliament buildings and 
town halls. They might have done it if 
their leaders at the height of the crisis had 
been arrested in Southern Rhodesia, But 
not for a more distant political idea. They 
did not do it in South Africa when called 
to strike against the Republican Constitu- 
tion. ‘They have not done it in Southern 
Rhodesia over the new constitution, 

Yet in their unofficial referendum they 
proved overwhelmingly how deeply they 
resent the constitution. ‘They streamed in 
their thousands to the polling stations they 
had devised. They waited patiently in long 
quenes. Incidentally, they disproved the 
European view that they are incapable of 
voling. This was a great triumph. They 
demonstrated for all to see their determina- 
tion and ability to become citizens, They 
proved the universality of their objection to 
political inferiority. Sir Edgar Whitehead 
will do well to ponder upon the significance 
of this event. 

Why did the mass meetings not gather ? 
Because 20,000 troops occupied the African 
townships. They were at every street 
corner, armed and under orders to act. 
There might have been many Sharpevilles 
if the Africans had left their homes and 
began to move towards the meeting places. 
Sir Edgar won by terror, but he can take no 
satisfaction in that. He stopped free speech 
but he has not stopped free thought. He 
knows his victory is only on the surface. 

The lessons of the referendum success 
and of the failures must be learned. Force 
has won temporarily. The African move- 
ment must discuss how it can in these 
circumstances give focus to the feeling of 
the people, how their representatives can 
express a leadership in which the people 
will see a clear and effective continuation of 
the struggle. 

They will no doubt consider whether they 
should not take the 18 seats open to Afri- 
cans in the Legislative and give from this 
National platform a demonstration of their 
unceasing championship of African rights. 
There is always a danger that elected per- 
sons will succumb to the atmosphere of a 
Parliament, begin to compromise, become 
muted in opposition. But a fighting 15, 
claiming the land for the people, demand- 
ing an end to all discrimination, calling for 
democratic rights under a Government 
elected by all the people, could mobilise a 
popular support which would become irre- 
sistible. 

The decision must be made by the Afri- 
can movement. It knows of the support 
which it has throughout Africa, It knows 
of the support which it has from large 
sections of political opinion in Britain, We 
all pray that the decision will be reached 
with both courage and wisdom. 


Copyright in Africa and Asia reserved 
to author. 


“J renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another" 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

London, W.C.1 


& Endsleigh Street 


Atom bombing was 


‘not necessary’ 


POTSDAM Conference documents, 
published in May by the US State 
Department, revealed that there was 
no need to have dropped the atom 
bombs on Fliroshima and Nagasaki. 


Press publicity was given to those docu- 
ments in May, but Peace News, suspecting 
that forgetfulness might have set in’ by 
Hiroshima Day, has deliberately waited for 
this issue before reprinting the following 
paragraphs from the Siaday Telegraph ot 
May 7, written by that paper’s Washington 
correspondent. 


“Japan was defeated and knew it in the 
early summer of 1945.) The Government 
in ‘Tokyo was trying desperately to get in 
touch with the Allies through Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Moscow. 


“Tt was anxious for peace on any terms, 
except the complete destruction of Japan 
as a nation. ‘This is made clear in two 
volumes of documents published May 6 by 
the State Department on ‘the ‘ Tripartite 
Conference of Berlin,’ better known as the 
Potsdam Conference ... held from July 17 
to August 2, 1945, 


“The documents, including many taken 
from the Japanese Forcign Ministry files, 
show that there was no need to have 
dropped atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki on August 6 and August 9, (to 
have) sought Russian help in clearing 
Japanese armies from Manchuria, (nor to 
have) made concessions at Yalta to get 
Russia to declare war on Japan. 


“One document contains a warning to 
President Truman on July 3, 1945, by the 
former American Ambassador in Moscow, 
Mr, Joseph Davies, that Britain was more 
of a threat to future world peace than 
Russia... . 


“Mr. Davies told President Truman that 
he considered Mr. Churchill was ‘ basically 
more concerned over preserving England’s 


position in Europe than in preserving 
peace.’ 
“Phe successful construction of an 


atomic bomb and the Japanese efforts to 
sue for peace through the then still non- 
belligerent Russian government both coin- 
cided with the Potsdam Conference. But 
neither Stalin nor Mr. Truman emphasised 
the significance and full implications of the 
event within their ken to the other... . 


“There was a report by the Combined 
Intelligence Committee on Jaly &, 1945, 
which pointed out that if they could be 
assured of the survival of the institution of 
the Emperor ‘the Japanese might well be 
willing to withdraw from all the territory 
they have seized,’ " 


PEACE 


ALKERS ARE 


NEARING E. GERMANY 


Peace News Reporter 


[J ROSHIMA DAY should see the American-European marehers for peace 
approaching the border of East Germany, and with nearly 5,000 miles 


covered of the total walk of 6.500 mules from San Francisco to Moscow. 


30-member team now includes 17 
Americans, 4+ British, | French, 4 Ger- 
mans, | Norwegian, 2 Swedes and | 
Finn, 


The walkers entered West Germany on 
July US at Aachen on the Belgian border, 
and for four days walked nearly 100 kilo- 
metres through the rain. Reports from 
correspondents on the march describe this 
period. 


‘They were accompanied along the way 
by German sympathisers, most of whom 
were members of the new German Peace 
Union. They told the team that some of 
them were former Communists, some had 
served in the war, some had been prisoners 
in Russia, and some had been in jail for 
peace activities. During this period the 
team slept in youth hostels, private homes 
and hay lofts. 


By July 18 the walkers had arrived at 


HAMPSTEAD CND 
ONE-DAY SCHOOL 


FYAMPSTEAD Campaign for 

~ Nuclear Disarmament organised 
a one-day school conference on July 
16 at the Hampstead Labour Party 
rooms, attended by some 30 parti- 
cipants, 

There was one big disappointment. Out 
of some 150 delegates invited from various 
political, religious, municipal and other 
groups in the borough only one responded. 
He was from the Hampstead Constituency 
Labour Party, which is unilateralist, 


Swaffham again 


A MARCH from Swaffham to Norwich 
c on September 23 and 24 is being 
organised by the Norwich Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament; 12 miles from 
Swattham to Dereham, 16 miles from Dere- 
ham to Norwich. By way of preparation a 
public mecting, addressed by fan Mikurdo, 
is planned for September 20 in Norwich. 


a a a TAD TT Sar - 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


NE of the 99 [ re- 


ferred to in my 
previous appeal has 
turned wp with a 
cheque for £5 for 
which we are very 
grateful. So the ques 


tion now is where are 
the other 98%? 

i have jum got back 
from the annual meeting of the War 
Resisters International Council which 
took place on the invitation of Danilo 
Dolci at his centre in Sicily, Council is 
elected at cach Triennial Conference on 
an individual basis and not as directly 
representative of sections, but i¢ does, of 
course, reflect the Infernational character 
of the movement, to which ag members 
of the Peace Pledge Union, its British 
Section, we all belong. We bad a Dane, 
a Norwegian, a Frenchman, a German, 
n Belgias, au MMallan, wa Isracli aud an 
Indian ag well ag four membera from 
Britain. 


Among other subjecty discussed were 
the forthcoming conference on the Inter- 
national Peace Hrigade, efforts made to 
obtain weiversal recoguition of the right 


of conscientious objection, the relation- 
ship between WRI Headquarters and the 
inovement, and the forthcoming yisit to 
Britain) of representatives of the East 
German Veace Council and the WRI 
sections in West Germany. ‘The addi- 
tional expense involved ia getting mem- 
bers to the Triennial Conference in Indla 
when the charter plane was withdrawn, 
has seriously affected the accounty for 
the year and reduced reserve fonds to a 
dangerously low level, Yet po one can 
doubt the value of the work which the 
WRI continucs to do, 

In addition to donations from indi- 
viduuls in Britain, the PPU contributes 
£125 a year, and thia ly one of the items 
which Headquarters Fund helps to pro- 
vide, Let that, therefore, be the ground 
for my appeal to you this week. Be- 
cause you ure internationally minded J 
um sure you will want to make a prac- 
tical gesture of fellowship with other 
pacifista thraughout the world, aad I 
therefore look forward to recelying your 
wilt, STUART MORRIS, 

General Secretary. 

Our aim for the year: £1,750. 

Amount received to date: £410, 


Donations to the Peace Pledge Union, which are used for the work ef the 
PPU, should be sent marked © Headquarters Fund," to the PPU Treasurer at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St, London, W.C.1, 


he 


Deusdor! on the outskiits of Bonn. ‘Phe 
next day they prepared to enter Bonn, but 
there was an unexpected delay. Inspector 
Preister of Bonn has said that the team 
could) enter the city in one group) but 
should not distribute leaflets, nor carry any 
signs other than the lead banner. But the 
police chief of Deusdorf iinderstood from 
Inspector Preister that all signs could be 
caericd, but that the watkers must disperse 
into groups of two or three. 


hater in the morning the police declared 
that all signs could be carried and leaflets 
distribtited by the walkers in one group as 
long as they proceeded in double tile along 
the outer edge of the pavernent. Vhe walk 
then proceeded to the centre of Bonn, 
escorted by leather-clad) policernen, 


At noon in the centre of Bonn walkers 
began explaining themselves to a curious 
and somewhat surprised crowd, their talk 
being translated by a German team mem- 
ber. During this meeting word came that 
the team should not directly ask the Ger- 
ronan people to refuse to pay (axes, nor to 
refuse to work in defence industries, nor to 
refuse to serve in the forces, though it was 
permissible to inform the Bonn crowds 
what had been asked of the people of 
America, Britain and Belgium, 


Questions and vigoraus discussion fol- 
lowed the talking. Many were sceptical of 
the power of non-violence in a modern 
military world, but these same people are 
reported to have agreed to the near-hope- 
lessness of the talking at Geneva. 


In the evening another public address was 

given, and the walkers with their sympa- 
thisers toured the centre of the city. The 
police were helpful, the people curious, 
often stopping to listen for minutes at a 
time and nearly always accepting leaflets. 


By July 22 the walkers had reached the 
neighbourhood of Cologne. Here, on the 
outskirts of the city, bureaucracy again took 
a bewildering hand. Orders had filtered 
down from the Minister of the Interior 
that leaflets should not be distributed, 


Violation 


Considering this a violation of — the 
arrangement previously enjoyed, the team 
decided to sit down until the freedom to 
leaflet was restored. Uhe police chief of 
Wupperthal finally decided that leafleting 
could be allowed until the team reached 
the centre af Cologne. The team stated 
that it would walk only as far as it could 
leaflet, and then proceeded down town. At 
the point at which Icafleting was supposed 
to stop, the walkers continued to walk and 
to leaflet, Nothing further was then said, 
but next day the police announced that 
leafleting was to be restricted to the side of 
the street on which the team was walking. 


Again ihe team sat down; again the 
police referred back for further orders. 
Vhis time it was agreed that the walk could 
proceed with its original freedom to leaflet 
on both sides of the street, and the walk 
continued, 


Scott Herrick and Kradford Lyttle sent 
loteerm to Chaneellor Adenauer and Herr 
Stiiuss, the Defence Minister, setting out 
the attitude and aims of the walk, and 
asking for an interview. 


These letters repeated the call of the 
marchers, printed on feaflets in six 
languages, to the people and governments 
of all the countries visited, to renounce 
military power and the principle of deter 
rence by force, w start non-violent resist 
ance training, to disacm unilaterally, to plan 
goonamic readjustments, and to establish 
large-scale UN foreign aid in the war 
against world poverty. 


Piciare back page. 
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HIROSHIMA 
ON U.S. AIR 


PRROADCASTING — station RPA 

(PM), owned and operated by 
Pacifica Foundation froma Herkeley, 
California, will be sending out special 


progriummes on Hiroshima = Day, 
August 6, 
In the programme “dapan  Subdited,” 


historian Herbert Peis, of Princeton's Insti- 
tut; for Advanced Studies, will explain why 
he feels that it was not necessary to use the 
alom bomb to end World War tl. ‘This is 
the subject of Dr. Peis’ fifth and final 
yvohune of his diplomatic history of the 
war, published by Princeton University 
Press. 

A musical propramme “Composers and 
War” will feature Arnold Schoenberg's “A 
Survivor fram Warsaw,” which describes 
the death march of a band of victims of 
the Nazis, and a work by a young Japanese 
composer which uses the latest tonal re- 
sources Of electronic production in “ Same 
Views of Atomic Bombing.” KPFA notes 
that in the last 30 years music of protest, 


other than in folk music, has become 
important, 
“Major Eatherly,” a programme of 


poetry and prose about the navigator af 
the plane that scouted Hiroshima on the 
morning of August 6, 1945, will be read by 
Mike ‘Vigar and Chris Koch, 


Posters banned 


from railways 


THE mid-1961 list of 13° Quaker 
peace posters indicates that five of 
them are not acceptable to the British 


Transport Commission on — their 
stauions. 
Among rejected posters are No. 3: 


“Grapes from Thorns? Figs from Thistles? 
Peace from Armaments? "; Na. §: “ Re- 
armament will not bring security, Mutual 
understanding and disarmament can alone 
bring peace"; No. 6: “For Christ's Sake 
Disarm"; and No.7: “ International Gaod- 
will or National Armaments?  Chaose, 
You cannot have both.” 

Copies of these posters are availablo 
prics fs, each from Friends Feace Com, 
mittee, Friends House, Fuston Rd, London, 
N.W.t. For a payment of 10s. per annum 
subscribers receive one new poster every 
nix Weeks. 


“WARLIKE S. AFRICA’ 


YQVEE South Africa United Front, of 

African nationalist orpanisations in 
exile in’ Lonilon, have expressed “ deep 
indignation over the Ueitish Government's 
part in hampering the work of the UN 
Committee on South-West Africa by with- 
drawing the Committee's visas to vialt 
Hechuanaland " in a recent press statemont. 


SAUF calls upan the British Government 
to allow the Commitiee to enter Hechuana- 
land, “for refusal (o grant visaa will be 
considered by most member states of the 
UN as an unfriendly act, and a capitulation 
to the threats of the apartheid Government 
of South Africa,” and urges upon mem- 
her states of the ON ta see to it that the 
TIN Committee is not hindered by the 
hostiic and warlike attitude of the South 
African Government from fulfilling its 
ininsion.” 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH 
SPIRITUAL COMMUNISH 


dealing with principles of apiritual com- 
mugien, orablena of workd powce and 
ideological vodeisiandtags) 


by 


SWAMI AVYAKTANANDA 
Price 3a. poat free 


The Vedanta Movement 
Hathcaxcton Villa, Bathenstoa, Beth. 
Knglind 


13 Kivenham Street, London, 8.W.18 
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GIINCE John Hersey’s Hirosuima 
there have been many books on 
what it was like to be in that city 
on the day the atom bomb was 
dropped, August 6, 1945. In his 
new book, CINLDREN OF THE ASHES 
(Heinemann, 25s.), Robert Jungk, 
the author of BRIGHTER THAN A 
THOUSAND SUNS, has tried to do 
something different. He has asked: 
What has life been like for those 
people who survived the atom 
bomb 2? tfow far has the Bomb left 
a mark on them ? 

Yungk is not so much interested in’ the 
physical effects as the psychological and 
inoral effects. He traces these through a 


Vhe 


detailed account of the lives of two of 
the survivers, Kazuo M. and Ichiro 
Kawamoto. ‘The two men reacted in very 
different ways tu their experiences. Kazuo 
M. was I4 when the Bomb dropped, He 
was a sensitive child, fond of reading and 


painting, ‘Vhe Bomb completely changed 
his life, He expressed this change in a 
poem he addressed to Mrs. Roosevelt 


when she visited Hiroshima some years 

later: 

The great mushroom cloud has swallowed 
men 

Do not look away, Mrs. Roosevelt: 

Within its darkness lie I all my life. 


As a result of his experiences, Kazuo M. 
became very unstable. He hated Japan's 
American conquerors and the Japanese 
who soon accepted and fraternised with 
the conquerors. Tle found it difficult to 
hold down a job, He got involved with 
a group of criminals and gamblers, He 
made several attempts at suicide. Finally, 
in desperation he murdered a well-known 
Hiroshima black marketeer. Kazuo M.’s 
anxiousness to be executed for this crime 
made the judicial authorities suspicious 
of his motives, At his trial something of 
his background came out, and as a result 
he was sentenced to life imprisonment. 


Ichiro Kawamoto reacted in completely the 
opposite way to the same experience. 
We has spent his life since 1945 helping 
the people of Hiroshima in every possible 


“A factual and human 
account of the destruction 
of Hiroshima and of its 
phoenix-like rebirth; a 
rebirth, however, which left 
scars which never can be 
eradicated from the minds 
of the men and women who 
lived through the holocaust. 
This bookis a natural 
successor—and a worthy 
one~—to © Brighter Than A 
Thousand Suns ’,’’ 


Dr. DonaLcp Soper 


The PropLe of HinosHima 
IHustrated 25s. 


HEINEMANN 


way. If somebody wants children looked 
after, Kawamoto will do it. If sick people 
need errands run, he will help. A few 
years after £945 he gave up his job as an 
electrical engineer and became a sand- 
wich-board man, since this gave him 
more time for his errands of mercy, He 
is also active in the trade union and 
peace movements. 


Although one man reacted very creatively 
to his experience and the other very un- 
creatively, Jungk makes no judgments 
between them. And he is surely right. 
For all their uncreativeness, Kazuo M.’s 
reactions were an attempt to come to 
terms with his experience. The people 
who are much more frightening than him 
are the people who made no such 
attempt, who today want to remove all 
traces of the atom bomb from Tfiroshima. 
They cannot, of course, do this. They 
may cover over the physical ruins but 
they cannot hide the human mins---the 
people who today are still suffering and 
dying from the effects of the Bomb that 
was dropped 16 years ago. 

Robert Jungk describes the lives of his two 
main characters like a novelist. With the 
help of talks he had with them, and 
drawing on their diaries and the memories 
of their friends, he reconstructs their 


Bomb or actions that might be inter- 
preted as expressions of guilt were for- 
bidden. No effort was made to help 
those people who wanted to reconstruct 
Hiroshiraa. 


The biggest mistake the Americans made 
was in the setting up of the Atomic 
Bomb Control Commission, The Ameri- 
can authorities refused io accept the site 
that was ollered for the research centre 
by the Japanese, Instead they insisted on 
building the centre on a cemetery, land 
that was of great significance to the 


Japanese. ‘The centre never gave any 
treatment to the Japanese victims it 
examined; this might be interpreted as 


showing signs of guilt. An American 
specialist at the centre expressed his 
horror at what the Bomb had done to 
people. He was reprimanded by the 
head, forbidden to have any further con- 
tact with the patients, told he was emo- 
tionally unstable, and sent for psychiatric 
treatment. On the day a victim of the 
after effects of the Bomb was due to be 
buried, the centre sent a van, asking if 
the body could be had for an autopsy. 
When the reaction in Japan to the fate 
of the “Lucky Dragon” fishermen em- 
barrassed even the ABCC, the head of 
the centre could only write to Washing- 


wnlearnt 


thoughts and conversations, It is a pily 
that he does not have enough of a novel- 
ist’s talent to do this well, for the method 
could be a very revealing one, In one 
part of the book, for instance, he wants 
to explain why Ichiro Kawamoto and his 
pirl friend took such a long time to get 
married, Jungk writes: 

“Ichiro Kawamoto and Tokie 
Uematsu—and countless other survivors 
like them--had been through more 
than a bombing: they had experienced 
‘the end of the world’ This shock 
must have affected one of humanity’s 
most fundamental urges, namely, the 
will to conceive and give birth to 
children, and, through them, to ensure 
one’s own continuity.” 

The explanation is a perfectly feasible one, 
but it is unconvincing because it is not 
implicit in Jungk’s rather flat account of 
the couple’s lives. 

Jungk is at his best in his account of the 
general political and social developments 
in Hiroshima since the war. Though “ at 
his best” is a very strange thing since the 
story he tells is a very depressing one— 
depressing enough to severely test the 
faith of anybody who believes the world 
can be changed for the better. For 
Jungk’s account shows that neither the 
majority of the Japanese nor the Ameri- 
cans learnt anything from the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki disasters. 

The American record is marked by an 
appalling insensitivity. The Japanese had 
terrible fears about their American con- 
querors before they arrived. One of the 
few light moments in the book is the 
order Jungk quotes that wag issued by the 
Japanese military to civilians about their 
behaviour in face of the conquerors: 

“Subject, female attire. Thin, one- 
piece garments, such as we wear out of 
doors, will normally be regarded by 
the foreigners as night attire. This 
could lead to impulsive treatment with 
severe consequences.” 

The Americans were dangerous in quite a 
different way than the Japanese feared. 
One of their first acts was to suppress 
reports about the effects of the Bomb, 
Any expressions of guilt for dropping the 


ton for permission to give treatment to 
the bomb victims in these terms: 


“With an increased effort to study 
more patients more thoroughly, and 
judiciously offer them more therapy, 
there should be a marked increase in 
the rapport between the families and 
the ABCC. Then in the eventuality of 
some patients’ deaths it would be more 
possible to have worthwhile autopsies.” 

The Japanese record is no better. For a 
long time the Japanese Parliament would 
not vote any extra funds for the recon- 
struction of Hiroshima. In the 1949 elec- 
tions the Government had a decreased 
majority. It needed to do something to 
recover popular support. Funds for the 
reconstruction of Hiroshima seemed to 
fit this bill, so they were voted. But even 
then the grant was hedged around with 
restrictions and could only be spent on 
projects that specifically commemorated 
August 6, 1945, like monuments and 
theatres, and not on the schools’and the 
homes that were so desperately needed 
there. 


As a result of the “Lucky Dragon” inci- 
dent, the Japanese began to ask thern- 
selves what they were doing for the atom 
bomb victims. [ft soon became clear that 
the answer was nothing. It also became 
known that the offer made by professors 
and students of the Hiroshima Medical 
Postgraduate school to treat the victims 
free had been turned down because of an 
intrigue by a few influential doctors in 
private practice, The whole unhappy 
Japanese record was summed up by the 
bitter joke that went round Hiroshima, 
Two men fought over the right to sell 
atom bomb souvenirs. “If those two 
could,” said people, “they would atom 
bomb each other.” 

The final irony is that Hiroshima made a 
complete recovery when the Korean War 
made it into almest a boom town. Writ- 
ing about Hiroshima’s economic recovery 
on August 6, 1958, the Japan Times said: 

“(The main industries] had com- 
pletely renewed their factory equip- 
ment, paying particular attention to the 
production of munitions, Here Ameri- 
can artillery pieces are being re- 


SATRENUDTED TUCTAUGEUCRUUTPEUUOUUPRCSER, PULASDUGAST ERS RTHAGD GLUED MESSED AEA DEST TE 


The future of the 
Committee of 100 


JERT week we start a new series on the 
Committee of 100’a future. The con- 
{ribytors will be writing from very different 
backgrounds, but all will have in common 
the amount of time and effort they have 
given to the development of a mass move- 
ment of civil disobedience. Some will be 
well known to readers of PN, but others 


will be quite unknown, We certainly don’t 
expect to agree with everything that is 
written, but we believe this discussion is 
central to our concerns as a radical news- 
paper. April Carter—who has been running 
the Lendon office of the American-European 
march to Moscow—will start this new 
series in PN next week, 


modelled and adjusted to suit the re- 
quirements of the smaller Japanese 
soldicr, The monthly output of such 
remodelled guns is the second highest 
for all Japan.” 


Jungk’s harsh and tragic story is only soft- 


ened by occasional flashes of human 
goodness. ‘The work of Ichiro Kawa- 
moto and his wife is one example. The 
work of the second post-war mayor of 
Hiroshima, Shinzo Hanai, is another. 
Some Amcricans made a contribution too 
—Margaret Macmillan, the American 
missionary who was the first American in 
Japan to publicly admit her own guilt 
about the dropping of the Bomb, and 
Floyd Schmoe, an American professor of 
Botany and a Quaker, who, with three 
companions, came to Hiroshima to build 
houses for the victims as a small act of 
recompense, Finally there is Jungk him- 
self, who admits that he went to Hiro- 
shima in search of a good story and 
found that the story changed his life. 
The intelligence and seriousness he has 
shown in this book and in BRIGHTER 
THAN A THOUSAND SuNS shows hira to be 
a man of remarkable qualities. 


To finish this review on such an upbeat 


note would be misleading. Hiroshima 
was a tragedy and it still is a tragedy. 
For reasons I find it impossible to 
describe, two incidents seem to me to 
sum up the tragedy. The first is the story 
of a 12-year-old girl, Sadako Sasaki, who 
became il] with leukaemia, Jungk de- 
scribes her story: 


“There is a Japanese belief that a sick 


person who, even on his deathbed, can 
fold a thousand paper cranes will be out 
of danger. As Sadako’s leukaemia grew 
worse she bravely sct about this task, and 


lessor 

LB, } 

soon above her hospital bed there arose 
a web of strings on which the little cranes 
fluttered. But when the little girl just bad 
made her sixth hundredth lite paper 
creation her strength began to ebb away, 
and with number 644 she was forced to 


give up. Her last words were ‘ Please do 
not cry, mother and father ’.” 


The second incident does not come from 


Jungk’s book but from a book | reviewed 
in Peace News three years ago (FORMULA 
Por Duar, by Fernand Giron-—Wingate, 
1Ss.)}. Enemon Kawaguchi was a Hiro- 
shima engineer. He was on the outskirts 
of the city when the bomb was dropped, 
so he was not seriously injured. But the 
shock confused and disoriented him. He 
headed for the place he knew best, his 
home town in Nagasaki. We arrived just 
in time to witness the dropping of the 
second atomic bomb. Mr, Giron wrote 
of Kawaguchi: 


He is not a pleasant companion. It is 
hardly surprising that few people can 
endure his company for any length of 
time. And as soon as Kawaguchi becomes 
conscious of this he packs up and dis- 
appears into the darkness. He does not 
care where he goes. He is fleeing from 
the third atomic bomb, the one which 
has not yet exploded, and which in his 
mind has assumed the form of a 


monstrosity.” 
Alan Lovell 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
FACES BERLIN 


FPHOSE Americans who voted for 

John F. Kennedy as the President 
who could change the direction of 
American foreign policy from war 
toward peace and disarmament have 
already had a traumatic experience. 
Not only did their new President 
launch the ill-fated Cuban invasion, 
but almost on taking office he raised 
the military budget by $3,000,000,000. 


And in his July 25 speech to the Ameri- 
can people on Berlin he added another 
$3,400,000,000 (causing an appreciable rise 
in the stock market) to what President 
Risenhower belatedly called the “ military- 
industrial complex.” In addition, President 
Kennedy multiplied the futile Civil Defence 
programme and threatened nuclear war if 
Khrushchev interfered with Western access 
to West Berlin. 


Yet the Kennedy honeymoon was glori- 
ous while it lasted. He silenced the generals 
and admirals (from making  war-like 
speeches), He established the Peace Corps. 
He reprimanded Portugal in the UN over 
Angola. tle formulated a significantly 
better policy at the Geneva test ban talks, 


Intransigence 


But that phase closed with Communist 
intransigence over the test-ban treaty, dis- 
armament, Laos, and now Berlin. It is said 
that the “ let’s-pive-Russia-a-chance ” or 
“soft” advisers to the President—symbol- 
ised by Chester Bowles-—had their oppor- 
tunity, obviously failed, and now the “ hard 
line ” advisers—-symbolised by Dean Ache- 
son—are taking over. Yet this is an over- 
simplification, for Chester Bowles is still a 
part, however tenuous at the moment, of 
the Kennedy Administration and there is 
evidence ihat the team: of Adenauer and 
Acheson may not call US strategy over 
Berlin after the West German elections on 
September 17, 

The Kennedy speech of July 25 can only 
be understood if one realises that he was 
talking not only to the American people 
but to Premier Khrushchev {and the 
Russians), America’s NATO allies, the West 
Germans on the eve of the elections, and 
the neutral world. The American press, 
and that of much of the world, underlined 
Kennedy’s tough talk, but the talk was not 


By Homer A. Sack 


as tough as had been widely predicted. 
indeed, a careful reading of the speech, and 
not of the headlines, shows it not to have 
been especially provocative, 


A. $3,400,000,000 increase in the defence 
budget, a tripling of the Civil Defence 
budget, and a ten per cent increase in the 
streneth of the army---these will nol exactly 
lead Mr. K. to cut his own arms pro- 
gramme ! Yet compared to what had been 
almost officially predicted in the weeks after 
Vienna, the President's proposals were cer- 
tainly not as provocative to war as had 
been feared. We did not call for the re- 
moval of American dependants from 
Turope. He did not declare a state of. 
emergency or complete mobilisation. He 
did not advocate an all-out Civil Defence 
shelter programe 


Preparations 


Sul, a spiralling arms race has many 
dangers as both sides increase their military 
preparations. With Messrs. Kissinger and 
Yaylor firmly inside the White House, the 
unproved theory of “ graduated responses ” 
is being tricd. Under cover of the Berlin 
emergency Mr. Kennedy is building up 
mobile non-nuclear forces for use anywhere 
so that whether a crisis occurs in Berlin or 
Laos, “we intend to have a wider choice 
than humiliation or all-out nuclear action.” 
This is the rejection of the Eisenhower 
doctrine of massive retaliation, but whether 
a limited war can be limited is still any- 
body's guess. 


The chief complaint about Kennedy’s 
speech is that he gave no real alternatives 
to “humiliation or war” in the form of 
political proposals for negotiation on Bertin 
with Mr, K, It appears that such non-mili- 
tary proposals have not yet been solidified 
by the President or cleared with the NATO 
allies, Also the President feeis that any 
such proposals should be explored first 
through normal diplomatic channels. There 
is a fecling that any alternatives which 
might not be fully acceptable to West Ger- 
many ought to await public discussion unfil 
after the West German elections in 
September, 


However, Kennedy opened the DS door 
for the first time in mere than a decade to 
fruitful compromise in Central Eurepe by 
recognising “the Soviet Union’s historical 
concerns about their security in Central and 
[astern Europe,” believing that “ arrange- 
ments can be worked out to meet those 


concerns.” {j is also koown that recog- 
nition of the Oder-Niesse line as a perma- 
nent German-Polish border is an issue now 
being considered as negotiable. 


In an effort to show the American peaple 
that there are allernalives which must be 
avoided if an atomic collision course over 
Berlin is to be avoided, the National Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy on June 
20-21 published full-page advertisements on 
Berlin in twelve newspapers from Boston to 
los Angeles with a combined circulation of 
6,000,000 copies. ‘This caused considerable 
discussion even in high Administration and 
UN circles, for the statement calted for 
bringing the impasse to the UN or some 
other international body in an elfert to 
develop an internationally supervised Ber- 
Jin in eventually an anms-free Germany. 

if the Administration is slowly mercasing 
its conventional armed forces, it is by no 
means ignoring disarmament. The President 
recently introduced a proposal in the Con- 
gress for a new US Disarmament Agency 
which would co-ordinate research, planning 
and negotiation into a single new bureau 
with some 200 professional employees and 
a $6,000,060 annual budget. The President 
is holding firm in his refusal to resume 
nuclear tests or explosions and, contrary to 
what | wrote in Peace News several weeks 
ago, IT am pleased to retract my pessimistic 
prediction, and now suggest that no tests or 
explosions will bu resumed at Jeast until the 
UN General Assembly adjourns in Decem- 
ber—which is a respite. 


Announcement 


At the same time, the new US disarma- 
ment proposals are finished and awaiting 
announcement. They will endorse coinplete 
and general disarmament-—but not in those 
precise, made-in-Moscow words--and it will 
inclnde phased disarmament with efforts to 
strengthen the UN at every stage. This new 
proposal will be released before the 16th 
General Assembly reconvenes in September 
whether or not the disarmament negotia- 
tions with the Russians are started, 

If sensitive Americans become schizo- 
phrenic in following the girations of the 
President’s policy af more arms and also 
more disarmament, one can imagine how 
confusing these counter-vailing forces must 
seem beyond America's shores. 


Da. Homer A. Jack, national director of 
the National Commitee fer a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, is an observer on disarmament at 
the United Nations. 
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The Hiroshima Families Appeal 
'N and about Hiroshima live an esti- 

mated 100,000 people in uncertain 
health, obsessed with fears for the 
future and memories of a horrifying 


past. These, of course, are the sur- 
vivors of the A-bomb blast that ripped 
the city 16 years ago. 

Some 20 per cent of these people are 
permanently invalided and many others 
lack the ability to perform normal work; 
they live~or die—in tumbledown shacks, 
and think of themselves as forgotten people. 

Six hundred families in the area have no 
means of support whatever, hence qualify 
for an inadequate dole amounting at the 
most to three pounds a month. 


It is for the benefit of these families, and 
others not entitled to the dole because some 
member does occasional wark, that an 
appeal for funds is being launched on this 
August 6, the sixteenth anniversary of the 
first A-bomb. 


All contributions, regardless of size, will 


be transferred without deduction to the 
Japan Red Cress for distribution in the 
form of foodstuils, urgently needed, cloth- 
ing, ele. People wishing to help are asked 
to send donations to CND, 2 Carthusian 
Street, London, E.C.1, marking their letters 
“ Hiroshima Pamilies Appeal,” or apply for 
additional information to the undersigned. 


—IRA MORRIS, EDITA MORRIS, 20 
Chesham Place, London, S.W.1. 


A social non-violence 

PPHE Executive Committee of the Peace 
Pledge Union meeting on July 28 ex- 

pressed its dismay at the tone of the article 

by Michael Randle in the issue of Peace 

News of July 14, and at the inaccuracies it 

contained, 


Ie is not true that Hitler dealt the death 
blow to the PPU as a dynamic, outreaching 
movement, nor that the movement withdrew 
into its individualist shell. 

Among many other activities it should be 
remembered that in addition ta the large 
number of men and women who went to 


prison for opposing conscription, ethers 
were arrested as a result of selling Peace 
News, speaking ut open-air mectings, oT 
conducting other pacifist activitics, The 
Stop the War Campaign was followed by 
support for a series of other campaigns ine 
chiding one against obliteration bombing, 8 
Food Relief Campaign, the India Freedom 
Campaign, and later a PPU campaign for a 
negotiated peace in oppasition ta the policy 
of unconditional surrender. 


The PPU was instmimental in starting the 
Pacifist. Service Bureau and also. several 
experiments in communities. It had its own 
Non-Violence Committee at work even in 
those days, and one of its members fought 
a by-election as an independent pacifist 
candidate, Tts officers were prosecuted for 
the publication and display of a poster, and 
ihe trial gave a valuable opportunity for 
the public statement of the pacifist case, 
The poster was only withdrawn because 
National Council agreed that it was open ta 
misinterpretation, but good use was made 
of other posters and leaflets, 


Older members of the PPU are aware 
that the picture painted by Michael Randle 
is quife inaccurate, and the Executive 
decided to ask for the publication of this 
letter so that others would alsa be informed. 


~-LEONARD A. HIRD (Chairman, FPD), - 


6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C1, 


1 ORD MONTAGU’S sixth Beanheu 


The Jittle Hampshire village was altered 


What were these young people afier ? 


Beaulieu 


At the slightest encouragement they were 


Many of these symbal bearers, im fact, had 


This great act of rejection was comple 


One of the most frequent jokes was most 


A square 
at 
Beaulieu 


jazz festival roared to a halt last 
Sunday night after an incredible 
weekend-—ineredible, that is, to the 
uninitiated. 


past recognition by the sudden influx of 
between eight and twelve thousand young 
fans determined to lve it up. They 
succeeded so well tp this that the festival 
was memorable for the audience rather 
than the music. 


What did they represent? Whal were 
they reacting against? Questions such 
as these are of real importance. Tf we 
can find the answers we shall not any 
know a jot more about our own society 
but alsa much more about the only 
generation which traditionally has the 
energy to make fundamental changes, 


made Aldermaston look lJiky a 
Sunday school outing. Crazy “ gear” 
was the order of the day : bowler hats, 
uightshirts, beards or bare feet were 
everywhere. Alcahol was consumed at a 
prodigious rate. At night sprawling 
masses of huroanity collapsed on the 
grass uround ihe village and recovered 
for the next day, 


ready to make their values clear, ‘They 
were suspicious and cynical about the 
press, the police, politicians and anyone 
with money, status or authority. ‘This 
was displayed in a sort of instinctive 


classless anarchism. But it was an 
anarchism of weakness as well aa of 
strength, For example, about 30 per 


cent--roughly--of the festival audience 
wore CND badges, yet very few of them 
thought or cared much about the Cam. 
paign or its development. 


* 


never been an the road at Easter. pre-: 
cisely because Aldermaston was, an one 
of them put it, “net enough of a rave, 
dad.” They wore badges to indicate they 
were against the Bomb, bat there waa 
nothing very special about nuclear 
weapans-~they were simply againat thent 
in the same way that they rejected much — 
else of socicty, except that the Bomb waa 
everything else writ large, : 


mented by acts of escapism and self- 
advertisement. Tt is difficulk to see all 
the pseudo-beat attire as anything but an - 
attempt to draw attention and give signi- 
ficance to the wearer who is classified by 
society as of no. significance, The 
escapism consists mainly in resort. to 
alcohol and in living every minute as if 
it were the last-~-hence the insistence on 
perpetual “ raves,” ; 


revealing: “Acker Bik for Prime Min- 
ister!" ‘This not only displays appro. 
priate disrespect for high authority, but 
indicates a romantic view of the world: 
if only the jazz idol of the faney digg 
brigade somehow could put’ the world 
right as Prime Minister. . . So when it: 
finally comes ta any thought about — 
changing it all, it is, alas, to he by some 
rearrangement at the top. ae 


A jazz festival ix a natural bunting ground 


for such. people, partly because jazz, 
along with soccer and the cinenia, ia ene: 

of the few classless entertainments at 
which dukes still ruby shoulders with dual 
men, and partly beceaise the musie stil. 
has the glamour of being despised a@ 
hounded by the “squares. We. 
be Jooking this way more often 


Christopher Fa 
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African leaders in profile—ill 


TOM MBOYA 


Qs first acquaintance, “Tom Mboya 
is an enigma. Elegant and. sclf 
assured, he can hold his own with 
professional politicians throughout 
ihe world. Nothing seems to un- 
settle him. ‘Felevision cameras and 
a continual blaze of publicity seem 
only to increase his confidence. 
low is it, many ask, that someone so 
young can have gained a world-wide 
reputation ? 

In the year of Mboya’s birth, 1929, Jomo 
Kenyatta was visiting England and 
Moscow, ‘Throughout Mboya’s youth 
Kenyatta and his colleagues were the 
heroes of all young Africans in Kenya, 
and in 1951, when Mboya started work 
as a Health Inspector for Nairobi City 
Council Kenyatta was at the height of 
his influence, 

But on October 20 a state of emergency 
was declared and Kenyatta wilh many 
of his colleagues was arrested. ‘The 
African political scene was almost com- 
pletely empty. 

Into this vacuum came Tom Mboya. In 
1954 he became the general secretary of 
the Kenya Federation of Labour, In 
1955 he effectively mediated in a Mom- 
basa dock strike, The academic year 
1955-6 he spent at Ruskin College, 
Oxford, afterwards visiting the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions headquarters and America. 


Returning to Kenya, he was told not to 
mix trade unionism with politics, but in 
1957 he was elected to the Legislative 
Council along with other young African 
politicians, 


LAST ELECTION 


At the last election Mboya, a Tuo, and 
now the general secretary of the Kenya 
African National Union, won the 
Nairobi Fast seat with a 28,739 majority. 
Some had feared that in a constituency 
dominated by Kikuyu voters, tribalism 
might cause his defeat, but his majority 
proved his popularity. 

His party now has 19 elected members and 
is the largest single party. It has chosen 
to remain in opposition until Kenyatta is 
released. 

Tom Mboya has many friends, but he also 
has enemics. Some disapprove of his 
support of the pro-Western ICFTU. 
Others feel he spends toa much time 
overseas winning personal — publicity. 
Some say his self-confidence has become 
arrogance. 


However one judges these allegations the 
fact remains that Mboya and the 
younger politicians have done a remark- 
able job. The cmergency has ended. 
The White Highlands are no longer ex- 
clusively white, Discrimination in hotels 
and public places has gone and there is 
an African majority in the Legislative 
Council, 


Independence cannot be far away and with 
it perhaps a new and even more power- 
ful future for Tom Mboya., 
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War as a disease 


Biology of Fighting” during the con- 
ference on the pathogenesis of war. 
He found that in animals (only intra- 
specilic fighting is relevant) there was no 
such instinct. When fighting occurs it 
confers a selective advantage on the par- 
licipants and there is usually a nice balance 
between selection for aggression and for 
timidity. In animals and in birds tighting 
jis ritualised and a= surrender signal that 
appeases the winner often exists. Serious 
physical damage is rare. Only social in- 
sects have group fighting comparable with 
human battles, and here only expendable 
non-reproductive individuals take part. It 
is probable that our educability and not 
our instincts make it possible to persuade 
us that it is glorious to die for our country. 
Dr. Jeffrey Boss discussed the problem of 
maturation. The puppy soon loses his in- 
quisitiveness, man does not, so he continues 
to want to learn. Aggressive types ure im- 
mature. Childish destructiveness affords 
psychological release in the immature. The 


VUSBAAUSU ATAU ESR DTDET TRAE AEA 


GANDHI v. TAGORE 


IT is always when the idealism of the 

few is reinforced by the interests of 
the many that a great historical move- 
ment is born. 

That is why the idealists, misjudging the 
Tresponse they cvoke, are commonly dis- 
appointed by the outcome. Yet their 
idealism is not lost: it lives on to permeate 
the new rcgime—if only because rulers 
cannot openly repudiate an idcology that 
has brought them to power, or betray it 
without a bad conscience. 


This may prove true in the end even of 
the Russian and Chinese Revolutions, 
which triumphed under the banner of 
Marxism—an ideology of interest alone, 
and therefore of absolute ruthlessness. For 
though in Russia it was the idealists, the 
Bukharins and Kamenevs, who had the bad 
conscience, while the Stalins and Berias, 
practising what they preached, could crush 
humanity underfoot with a will, there is no 
reason to believe the victory final. 

In India, if the classical pattern was re- 
peated, it was thanks to two men above all, 
Gandhi and Tagore—but for whose vision 
of an ideal republic even the actual one 
might not have come into being, and whose 
influence within it, despite all the violence 
and exploitation, is still very far from 
extinct. 

Strikingly unalike 

Yet the two were strikingly unalike in 
all but their magnanimity. Even in politics 
they were often at loggerheads—Tagore dis- 
daining the tactics that appealed to race 
bitterness only fess than the imperialism 
that provoked it. During the Nineteen- 
Twenties his steadfast and courageous non- 
co-operation with Gandhi's non-co-opera- 
tion campaigns cost him the favour of 
many fervent nationalists; while men like 
C. F. Andrews, who revered both Jeaders 
alike, were torn in two between them. 

ft is, therefore, no surprise to find 
another of their co-workers, Mr, Gurdial 
Mallik, attempting a posthumous recon- 
ciliation. His essays on Gandhi and Tagore 
(Navajivan Publishing House, 23.), “ emo- 
tional with, perhaps, a touch of the imag- 
ination in which devotion not seldom revels 
unawares, maybe,” quaint as their English 
sometimes is, express clearly the relief 
arising from the transcendence of a divided 
loyalty. 

Nor is it hard to find “ values and views 
common or complementary in the fife and 
work” of the two. It was not for nothing 
that both were deeply rooted in the 
Hinduism they strove to purify. They may 
plausibly be represented as two branches 
of a single tree, the ethics of the one, the 
esthetics of the other, stretching out to the 
self-same heaven. Mr, Mallik goes far 
towards substantiating this conception. 

1 think, nonetheless, that he carries 
assimilation too far, stressing affinities at 
the expense of no fess vital distinctions. 


Gandhi’s indifference to science, after all, 
his insensibility to art, above all his deni- 
gration of the flesh, however native to 
Hinduism, were not merely alien to Tagore, 
but positively antipathetic. 

It is impossible to picture Tagore follow- 
ing Gandhi’s primitive Christian practice of 
getting young girls to share his bed in 
order to prove his powers of resistance, 
Indeed, to turn from Yeravda Mandir to 


eas Book Calum 


the contemporary “ Essays and Exchanges 
between Rabindranath Tagore and L. K. 
Elmhirst,” now collected in RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE: PIONEER IN Epucation (Murray, 
1Ss.), is like exchanging the frowst of a 
cell for the free air of Santiniketan itself-- 
“an atmosphere of purity, but not of Puri- 
tanism; of the simple life, but not the life 
of self-mortification.” 


Vagore, like Gandhi, valued detachment 
but the “detachment that gives us the 
broader atmosphere, within which our 
inner being finds a natural dwelling and the 
space and the leisure for fulfilment in 
imaginative creation. Our creations in the 
worlds of science, of philosophy, of. art, 
and of literature can reach their fullness of 
growth only under a sky of this kind of 
detachment.” It was this that he demon- 
strated so superbly, this that he desired for 
his pupils. 

Comprehending himself as a whole, 
Tagore had no fear of cither the body or 
the mind: “for life may grow complex, 
and yet if there is a living personality in 
its centre, it will still have the unity of 
Creation, it will carry its own weight in 
perfect grace, and will not be a mere addi- 
tion to the number of facts that only go to 
swell a crowd.” Thus he grew like a 
forest tree, welcoming all experience as 
nutriment, and continually sending out 
fresh shoots even into extreme old age. 


In this, as in many respects, he resembles 
Goethe (who might also have anticipated 
his outburst, in a letter to Andrews, “TI 
pray that IT may never die a patriot or a 
politician, but as a free spirit: not as a 
journalist, but as a poet! ’). And in all 
these respects he is not Gandhi’s comple- 
ment, but his antipodes, 

Gandhi's greatness is beyond dispute. He 
knew better than Tagore that an adequate 
livelihood was the prerequisite of any life 
worth living; and but for his hero-will the 
British stranglehold might never have been 
broken. But it was Tagore who knew 
better what a life worth living is: and that 
is the knowledge we need most. It is 
Jargely for want of that that humanity is 
threatened with extinction. Not until the 
interest of the many in living is reinforced 
by the ideal of a life more abundant will 
survival itself be assured. 


By Margaret Penrose 


OES a fighting instinct make wars inevitable ? 
posed by J. Maynard Smith at the recent Cambridge conference of the 
Medical Association for the Prevention of War. 


This was the question 


He was speuking on * The 
prevention of war depends on mature indi- 
viduals establishing a mature society. 


Hampden Jackson talked on the “ Lessons 
of History.” He said that there had always 
been wars, the causes being a struggle for 
subsistence, expansion of population, emi- 
gration or revolution. A psychological 
factor between the ages of 18 and 24 was 
the necessity to prove one’s manhood. 
Youthful boredom and a pride in one’s 
herd also contributed. To prevent wars 
boredom must be relieved and an appeal 
provided in which manhood could clearly 
be proved. 


Prof. L. S. Penrose spoke on “ Problems 
of International Co-operation” and said 
that since preparations for warfare are 
largely secret and take place behind closed 
frontiers, isolation tends to favour inter- 
national tension. Conversely co-operation 
and inter-communication tend to reduce 
tisks of war (eg., trade, scientific and 
medical collaboration). These activities are, 
to some extent, fostered by the United 
Nations, There is, as yet, no serious 
attempt to apply scientific research to the 
problem of how best international co-opera- 
tion can be brought about. No national or 
international group has a department of 
scientific research into the causes and pre- 
vention of war, 


Dr. David Howell in dealing with 
“Psychiatric Aspects’ emphasised the im- 
portance of projection as a factor in caus- 
ing war. Lack of precise information 
fostered the process of projection. It is 
easy (oO imagine exaggerated wickedness 
happening behind a curtain. The with- 
drawal of projection may produce painful 
experiences in the individual, such as de- 
Pression, feelings of uncertainty and in- 
feriority. In psychotherapy the individual 
is supported in enduring these consequences 
by his relationship with the therapist, Can 
something like this happen to nations and 
if so what support can they get ? 


Prof. Alex, Haddow’s concluding address 
stressed the fact that the aims of the 
Medical Association for the Prevention of 
War were a function of medicine, in no 
sense political. The modern equivalent of 
the Hippocratic Oath was the Declaration 
of Geneva (World Medical Association, 
1948). We must combat fear, suspicion, 
ignorance and secrecy. The present “ ex- 
plosion” of population needed urgent in- 
vestigation. Modern war could no longer 
be thought of as a form of international 
arbitration, but false images built up in the 
public mind of both sides made war still 
possible. Evil was still attributed to the 
other side only, 


Nations must voluntarily abandon force 
asa policy. If they do not, they will cease 
to exist, The safest frontiers were those 
without armaments. A world security 
authority was necessary with the United 
Nations Assembly as world parliament. Aid 
should not be on the basis of ideology but 
on that of human need. An_ international 
medium was wanted to convey the influence 
of science and medicine, 
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The 
Hiroshima 


Man 


By KDITA NACDIIIS 


IDHE extinct Pekin Man has aroused 

“great interest among scientists and 
laymen alike. Strange that the still- 
extant Hiroshima Mian evokes so little 
curtosily ! 


Japan's host of foreign tourists seldom 
visit him. Humanity at large is indifferent 
to his fate, Yet the Hiroshima Man is the 
most amazing creature of our century, be- 
longing as he does to the new and hitherto 
unknown radiated species. Only in nearby 
Nagasaki are others of his kind to be 
found, 


the Pekin Man, the dawn man, carried 
life within him; the Eliroshima Man, the 
dusk man, carries death in his blood, 
logether with the gruesome cupacily of 
creating monsters as his progeny, Thus the 
Hiroshima Man may truly be the man of 
the future, the possible originator of a line 
Of six-eyed, two-headed idiots and freaks. 


fo have just returned from = my third 
lengthy visit to Hiroshima, and have been 
asked by Peace News to say a little about 
recent developments in that city, whose fate 
all cities will share unless we opt for sanity. 


Typical 


Let me begin by saying a few words 
about a typical “ Hiroshima Man,” 30-year- 
old iliroo ‘Vanaka, a journalist of whom we 
saw a preat deal in 1955 and 1957. Visit- 
ing the “radiation wing” of the Red Cross 
Hospital this year, my husband and [ were 
warned by the doctor not to enter a certain 
room. “Your friend Tanaka is lying 19 
there,” the doctor told us. “Vireo 
Tanaka 2) But he wasn’t radiated. He told 
us how lucky he was to have escaped. 


“So he thought,” said the doctor. “But 
he’s in there now, dying of cancer, poor 
fellow, Frankly, he wouldn't wish you to 
see him in his present state. His mental 
lorments are even worse than his cancer 
pains. He keeps worrying about his chil- 
dren—keeps asking us if they look narmal. 


‘There are perhaps a quarter of a million 
atom-bomb survivors in Japan today, and 
the lives of many of them follow the pat- 
tern of the journalist Tanaka. An esti: 
mated 150,000 people died from the two 
atomic explosions, and many thousands 


have succumbed to the various forms of 
“ radiation discase,” ranging from liver and 
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Virst aid in the rabble. The city 
streets around these two children are 
a field of ruins after the dropping of 
the first atomic bomb. 


Voday Wireshinia’y ruins have 
almost gone, but the bomb = con- 
tinues to claim) its victiins from 


those suffering from the fiagering 
effects of radiation. Those who are 
crippled remain uncompensated by 


glandular maltunctions to Jcukaetnia, the 
great killer, 

But the Latest chapter in the saga of 
Hiroshima centres around the sudden pre- 
valence of “ordinary” cancer (.e., bone 
cancer, cancer of the internal organs, ete.) 


and the accompanying decline in new 
leukaemia cases among the survivors. ‘The 


raason js said lo be the relatively longer 


incubation pened of several types of 
ordinary cancer. 
Cancer! Cancer! The hospitals in 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki are full of cancer 
cases in 1961, and the increased death rate 
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Without end 


Lord, keep my hands clean 
Fron crucifying Thy sons overseas. 
Lord, keep my thoughts clean 
From that patriotism 
harriers, 
Lord, keep my lips clean 
Lest they say “My God”? and nor" Our 
Father.” 
Lord, keep my feet reverent 
Lest they forget the place whereon they 
stund is holy geound— thy wortd, 
Lord use me 
It ir be to take fo Kings the message of 
the Prince of Peace; 
Yo it be to speak in the niudst of 
Mighty, and point the pilgrim way; 
Hf it be to sow in the blossoming mind of 
a child the seed of peace; 
HWoat be to teach that every child is a 
Christ-child, and every man and woman 
His son and danghter. 
© God, who art the bather-Mother of vs all 
Use me for the bringing in of Thy king- 
donr Thy peace without end. 
Ainen 
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those who made man's first expeci- 
ment with atomic explosives. 

This was how another child 
victim described the scene after 
crawling out from under the wreck- 
age of her bombed home and stand- 
ing im a water tank until the flames 
died down : 

“I saw oa woman seemingly 
usleep, but dead in the water, 7 felt 


among survivors has sharpened the unviety 
which has preyed on then tor 1@ years 


Added (to this understandable warry 
about his health is the Flirashiina Misn’s 
concer as to his working capacity, ft is, 
alas, very low, and ds a consequence he 1s 
last to be hired, dhe first to be fired; he ts 
expendable. In Hiroshima Prefecture alone 
600 families of A-bomb  survivers are 
officially designated as paupers, for in these 
fumilies no single meinher is able ta do 
normal work, 


Message 


When we bade otr friends good-bye be- 
fore returning to Europe, we asked if they 
wanted to send a message to people abroad. 
"Yes, yes,” they answered. “Ask people, 
wherever you go, why they don't give an 
hour a day, or an hour a week, to work 
against nuclear warfare. hey are healthy 
and happy “Their children are normal, 

But dont they redtise thar all this ean 
be changed in one minmite, as fife changed 
for as in tlivoshima ? At #15 an August 
6. 1945, wee stl could: work and sing and 
love. Ap 8.16 everything came to an end. 
Yhose of us who survived were tradsformed 
into men whose daily food is pain, whase 


constant company is fear. Vell everyone 
you hoow-esimply to use his tmagina- 
tion 1° 


Yea, our world may some to an end be- 
cause of man’s lack of imagination. it 
may be the cause of our ultimate defext, 
resuluing in aur vanishing fram the uarih 
us i species, 

The dinosaus disappenred because af 
failure ta develop the physical atirihutes 
necessary to their survival: man, too, may 
disappear because he has failed ta develap 
his imagination Tt has nor kept pace with 
the development of his brain, that imper- 
sonal inventor of the instruments of his 
own destruction, 
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horrified, called to a passing man, 
‘Help!> 

“te took me out of the water 
nad found w shelier for me... @ 
school. Several dozen people died 
every day, aud in one corer of the 
ground they burned the corpres of 
the victims on a wood-pite. .. After 
five days my graudmother said 
‘Yoor mother has died" 
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The facts of modern war... 


TEMROSHHNEA, dy John Hersey 2s. Osh (Sd) 
Vrayedy of the first A-bomb 

WE OF NAGASAKI, by Takashi 
Nigat ab. $d. (Out) 
Vesgedy of the sccond A-bomb 
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DRAGON 28 od. (4d) 
By Ralph b. Lapp, 
Fingedy of the fest Hebonh 

tik OFPSHORE ISLAND 2s. tal (Sd) 
Morghanitas Laski's famous play 

CHILDREN OF TUE ASTIBS, 
by Robert diingk, author of 
“Wighler than a Thousand 
Suny,” investigates Hiroshima 
toby 

WHE POWERS OF UROSHIMA, 
fulita Morris’ splendid novel 2s. od. (4d) 

Hk ARMS RACE, 12s. 6d. (18) 
Philip: Novel Qaker’s detailed 
factual study of che situation 


... the solution... 

Vink POWER OF NON VIOLENCE 
Richard WB. Giegg'y manual fer és, (8d) 
cflective peace action 

WAR OUTMODED, Anthony 
Weaver's shidg ef educatian ; 
for peace Ja Oct (2) 
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by Mervyn Jones 
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U.S. prisoners 
fasting 
in protest 


BILL HENRY, pacifist anti-Polaris 
~~ demonstrator, began a fast on July 
2 at the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion in Danbury, Connecticut. This 
was reported by his fiancee, Beverly 
Kanegson, of Norwich, Connecticut, 
after a visit on July 25. 


For the first 21 days his fast was an ex- 
pression of protest against “ the tendency of 
the US and Russia toward the resumption 
of nuclear testing.” Bill Henry was sent- 
enced by Federal Judge Robert Anderson 
to two one-year terms, to be served con- 
currently, for boarding the Ethan Allen and 
George Washington Polaris submarines a3 a 
protest against nuclear weapons and the 
army race. 

Twice fed intravenously, the second time 
Henry resisted and engaged in a “ friendly 
and non-violent wrestling match with three 
guards and the captain.” Latterly he has 
co-operated with a force feeding through a 
tube in the nose. He has continued his 
hunger strike against the refusal of the 
prison officials ta give him a job transfer, 
which he had requested at the start of his 
imprisonment, He was working in the 
warchouse and requested a transfer to the 
hospital or the education department where 
he felt his abilities could be better utilised 
to serve other inmates. 

After three days of his fast against test- 
ing he became ioo weak to work and was 
put in “the hole” for four days. He was 
then removed to the hospital “ strip cell.” 
Ho plans to continue his hunger strike until 
he is given a job change. 


DRUGGED 


Twenty-year-old Victor Richman, who 
wus imprisoned for trespassing during the 
launching of the Ethan Allen last Nov- 
ember, refused to co-operate with finger- 
printing at the Danbury Institution. He was 
placed in solitary confinement for four 
days, at which time he began fasting. After 
refusing to co-operate aguin, he was 
drugged and fingerprinted, but continued ta 
resist ag much as possible, His fast lasted 
14 days. 

Peter Friedlander, 20, is also in Danbury 
Prison on a 90-day sentence. Donald Mar- 
tin, 20, who was given an indefinite sentence 
up to six years, ig now in the Federal prison 
in Ashland, Kentucky. 

Recently released from New Haven State 
Jail are David Rhoads and Richard Zink 
who served 20 and 30-day sentences respec~ 
tively. All are on five years’ probation. 
Cases on appeal are those of Roger Aarons 
and Robert Swann, All men are connected 
with the New England Committee for Non- 
violent Action, 


Japan rebuffs U.S. 
J SPAN told America this week that she 

would not allow U.S. nuclear-powered 
submarines to enter her watera ar use her 
ports, ‘ 

She was asked for permission by the 
U.S. State Department twa months ago, 

Japan's Foreign Minister, Zentaro 
Kosaka, said, according ta the Daily Herald 
on Wednesday, that the Japanese were 
opposed to harbouring any nuclear weapons. 
The U.S. is expected to repeat the request 
next year. 
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The Dutch contingent of the San Francisco-to-Moscow march at a send-off meeting in Amsterdam. 
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They plan 


to hold five meetings on their way to the German border, and part of the group will be crossing to join up with 


the main march, going on to Moscow. 


organiser of the Dutch contingent, 


HIROSHIMA DAY ABROAD 


is second from left. 


The march has already been featured on the Dutch radio. 


Cor Hoek, 


N Sunday Dr. Linus Pauling will speak at a Hiroshima Day programme _ iste tiqattgatinattina ities tiya lay! inittiy ith 
organised by the Los Angeles Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy at 
the West Hollywood Park Auditorium in West Hollywood, California. 


In New York the War Resisters’ League, 
SANE, and the Student Peace Union are 
co-operating in a march at noon which will 
precede the dedication of a plaque to the 
memory of those who died at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. The plaque is being tempo- 
ratily housed at the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ building in W. 14th Strect, and 
the march will begin from Bryant Park. 
The Student Peace Union is also sponsor- 
ing a 24-hour vigil at Times Square and 
the UN building beginning on Saturday. 


In Chicago the Student Peace Union, 
American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers), Catholic Workers, and the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation are co-operat- 
ing in a vigil to be held on Sunday after- 
noon, and they have asked Chicago minis- 
ters and priests to consider preaching ser- 
mons appropriate to the day. 

Similar action is planned for Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, by the Antioch College 
chapter of the Student Peace Union, while 
the chapter in Minneapolis, Minnesota, will 
co-operate in a noon-hour meeting for 
meditation by a lakeshore, afler which, 
Japanese fashion, rafts of flowers will be 
floated across the lake in commemoration 
of those who dicd. In the evening the 
AFSC film The Language of Faces will be 
shown, Seventeen loca] ministers are sup- 
porting this observance. Mulford Sibley 
will speak at a Student Peace Union observ- 
ance at the University of Minneapolis on 
Nagasaki Day. 

In Boston the FoR will distribute leaflets 
at churches on Sunday morning, and will 
hold a vigil on Boston Common in the 
afternoon, and a public meeting in Cam- 
bridge. American Quakers in Philadelphia 
will maintain a continuous vigil from noon 
today (Friday) until noon on Sunday on 
Reyburn Plaza in shifts of two hours. 


At each end of the bridge connecting 
Buffalo, New York, with Toranto, Ameri- 
can and Canadian supporters will hold 
vigils from I pm. on Sunday. At 2.30 the 
groups will march on the bridge, meeting in 
the middle. The combined vigillers will 
then cross to the American side for a peace 
rally in Buffalo. 


In Washington the Peace Action Centre 
hope to have more thun 100 people in a 
vigil in front of the White House from 
Wiroshima Day to Nagasaki Day. On each 
day some of the participants will request an 
interview with President Kennedy. 

California Peace Action are sponsoring 


vigils in Palo Alto and the Japanese Tea 
Garden in San Francisco, Quakers will 
hold a vigil of contemplation and protest at 
the Strategic Air Command Missile Site 
| near Missouri Valley, Towa, from midnight 
Saturday to midnight Sunday. 


* 


Vigils and public meetings have been 
planned by Oestermarsch der Atomwaffen- 
gagner in IS cities of West Germany, in- 
cluding Stuttgart, Ulm, Offenbach, Hanau, 
Darmstadt, Mainz, Ginsheim, Kassel, Dus- 
seldorf, Iscrlohn, Nuremberg, Frankfurt, 
Hannover, Bremen and Hamburg. 

Most of the vigils are planned to last 
more than 24 hours, some of them for as 
jong as ten days. Writer Stefan Andres will 
address the Dusseldorf meeting, and in the 
neighbourhood of Frankfurt 15 Protestant 
cea will hold special services on Sun- 
day. 


* 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation in 
Perth, Western Australia, are holding a 
vigil outside the Wesley church in the city 
with a public meeting on the esplanade to 
follow. 


40 all-White 


restaurants 
integrated 


WO by two, a total of 156 Negroes went 
into 40 formerly all-White restaurants 
and washrooms in Dallas, Texas, on Joly 
26. The employees of each establishment 
had previously becn shown a film, Dallas at 
the Crossroads, which appeals for good 
order, All the Negro customers were served. 
There were no incidents. Only one White 
customer objected, 

The move was a peaceful integration pro- 
gramme sponsored by the Dallas Citizens 
Council in co-operation with Negro leaders 
to prepare the way for the court-ordered 
integration of schools at first-grade level in 
September. The Dallas Citizens Council is 
a 30-year-old organisation consisting of the 
presidents of 250 leading businesses, and is 
designed to help solve community problems. 

The Negroes who went visiting were 
business and professional men, ministers, 
and their wives. One couple went to each 
store, ‘They planned to visit and shop for 
two days in the following week, and so on, 
adding a day on successive weeks, 


WAR IN 


If the Soviet Union were put- 
ting satellites into orbit over the 
US with the avowed purpose of 
subjecting our territory to recon- 
naissance, it is not difficult to 
imagine the demand in Congress 
that we find ways to shoot them 
down. 

To the Tiros 11 and the Midas 
WH satellites taunched on July 12 
we are now planning to add a 
Samos WI. According to Missiles 
and Rockets G@uly 24), this is 
“part of a stepped-up effort to 
pet an intelligence replacement 
jor the grounded U-2 operational 
as soon ag possible.” ‘The Tiros 
is for weather observations; the 
Midas to detect flame from 
rocket exhausts. 

The Samos secins to be neither 


THE BEGINNING OF 


SPACE? 


meteorological nor defensive. 
According to Missiles and 
Rockets (and only its date for 
the launching has been denied at 
the Pentagon), it is “expected to 
scan Russia for up to a full year 
—yielding a deluge of photo 
data” so great that photo 
analysis units are being expanded 
to go on “a three-shift-per-day 
basis when the input begins.” 
What if these saicllites are shot 
down? Is it wise to embark on 
this large scale aerial espionage 
without fuller consideration ? 
This may spell serious trouble in 
the future, as great or greater 
than any caused by ihe U-2, the 
beginning of war in space, 


—I, F. Stone’s Weekly, July 31. 


